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THE HOLY TRINITY 


The dogma of the Trinity—three persons in one God 
—was formulated by St. Augustine. Whenever the 
Christian speaks of “God,” St. Augustine wrote, he 
means “neither the Father nor the Son nor the Holy 
Ghost, but the one and only and true God, the 
Trinity itself.”' However, the Trinity—which, ac- 
cording to St. Bernard, it was ‘temerity to search 
into, piety to believe, and life eternal to know”’?— 
was not represented in early Christian art because of 
a strong feeling against presenting in human form 
the First Person of the Trinity, whom no man has 
seen. 

One of the first portrayals of the Trinity appeared 
in a tenth-century manuscript of St. Dunstan: a 
composition of two figures attired in royal robes, 
with crowns and scepters. Until the twelfth century 
there was generally an equality of God the Father, 
the figure of the Christ seated on His right hand, and 
the Dove between. Some of the earliest representa- 
tions of the Trinity showing God the Father support- 
ing the Crucifixion and accompanied by the Dove of 
the Holy Spirit are found in twelfth-century manu- 
scripts. Specific examples are in an Evangelary of 


COVER: The Holy Trinity 

Oil on panel, painted ca. 1465-75 

4678 x 41% inches. Anonymous French artist. 
Purchase, Mr. and Mrs. William H. Marlatt Fund. 60.79 


Perpignan of about 1100, and in the Codex de 
Deutz, formerly in the Sigmaringen Library, dating 
around 1145-50 (Fig. 1).* 

Because the iconography of the concept of the 
Trinity was inextricably connected with St. Augus- 
tine’s teachings, the vigorous revival of Augustinian- 
ism, beginning in the latter half of the thirteenth 
century, brought forth an accompanying illustrative 
tradition which developed from about 1350 out of 
the manuscripts of the De Civitate Dei.* 

Generic representation of the Trinity, therefore, 
became a part of the traditional knowledge of the 
artistic creator in sculpture, manuscripts, stained 
glass, or painting, and was consequently a universal 
scheme in religious illustrations throughout Europe, 
however varied in detail. It is found in large monu- 
mental compositions such as the fresco of the Trinity 
by Masaccio in Santa Maria Novella, Florence, of 
1427 (Fig. 2); in the painting by Botticelli of 1475- 
80, in the Courtauld Institute, London® (Fig. 3); and 
in the Amadeo da Pistoia in the Kress Collection at 
the Denver Art Museum (Fig. 4). In each instance 
there are variations: the Virgin and St. John the 
Evangelist, with donors, in the Masaccio; St. Mary 
Magdalen and St. John the Baptist, with Tobias and 
the Angel in a small landscape, in the Botticelli; 
Saints Ambrose and Francis in adoration, in the 
Amadeo. 

A traditional hieratic representation of the Trinity 
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was added to the Cleveland Museum collection of 
paintings in 1960. This Holy Trinity (Cover), by an 
unknown French painter of the fifteenth century, 
was acquired by purchase from the Mr. and Mrs. 
William H. Marlatt Fund.® 

The Holy Trinity shows the figure of Christ nailed 
to the cross.? Above His haloed head the Dove of 
the Holy Spirit appears with outspread wings. On 
center behind the Crucifixion the monumental figure 
of God the Father is enthroned. His triple tiara, or 
papal crown, is circled by a halo. His white robe is 
covered by a voluminous red cut-velvet dalmatic, 
with a gold, jewel-studded border, which sweeps in 
folds across the knees. The lining of the dalmatic is 
deep green. The bearded face of God the Father is 
of a ruddy complexion. His arms are outstretched, 
hands resting on the arms of the cross, not support- 
ing it, representing the Church Militant, the Church 
Invincible, the Church Triumphant. The Trinity is 
placed in front of a large transparent mandorla of 
rose light, across which emanates an aura of golden 
rays, and through which may be seen the figures of 
four red, haloed cherubim with feathered wings. In 
the four corners of the painting are four haloed and 
winged angels clothed in white tunics, kneeling, with 
hands clasped in prayer. The white of each angels’ 
tunic is varied in hue to match the deeper color of 
their wings: that in the upper right, blue; lower right, 
green; upper left, gray-violet; lower left, pink. 


A rounded, raised edge of the gesso foundation 
(Fig. 5) on three sides indicates that the composition 
was complete in itself, save for a slight cutting at the 
bottom. It may have existed as a single object for 
high placement on an altar, it may have been hung, 
or it may have formed part of a larger complex in 
a framed altar. The condition of the paint surface is 
fresh. It has suffered only minor losses, principally 
along the vertical cracks. 

The realism of late fifteenth-century Italy merely 
accentuates a stylistic difference in contrast with the 
hieratic treatment of the Cleveland Holy Trinity. In 
the latter the artist adhered to the ascetic rendering 
of Gothic forms inherited from French sources, as 
it was related to the immediate stylistic characteris- 
tics of its French origins. As the influences of power- 
ful neighbors made themselves felt, Italian and 
Flemish painting in the fifteenth century attained a 
much more comprehensive stature. However, French 
painting in this period was to achieve a distinct 
course of its own—if more sporadic—founded on 
the long span and high attainment of Gothic illumi- 
nation, as well as on its great tradition of sculpture. 

Apart from the relatively isolated frescoes of 
Avignon, with their partial influence from Italy and 
Siena during the Babylonian Captivity, the larger 
forms of French visual representation came in the 
realm of tapestry and stained glass. In its earliest 
French manifestation, panel painting was focused in 


Figure 1. The Trinity from Codex of Deutz 
Miniature on vellum, 1145-50. Attributed to Theodorichus of Deutz 
German, Cologne. Reproduced, courtesy of Art de France, Paris. 
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LEFT TO RIGHT: 
Figure 2. The Trinity, fresco, 1427 

Tommaso di Giovanni di Simone Guidi (called Masaccio) 
Italian, Florentine, 1401-1428. 

Florence, Santa Maria Novella. 

Figure 3. The Trinity 

Oil on canvas, ca. 1475-80, 78 x 74% inches. 

Alessandro di Mariano Filipepi (called Botticelli) 

Italian, Florentine, 1444-1510 

Courtauld Institute of Art, London (Lee Collection) 
Figure 4. Holy Trinity Adored 

by St. Francis and a Bishop, Oil on linden wood, 

21x 14% inches. Amedeo da Pistoia 

Tuscan School, late XV-early XVI century 

Denver Art Museum, Samuel H. Kress Collection 


Figure 5. Detail, showing rounded, 
raised edge of gesso foundation, 
from The Holy Trinity. 


the School of Paris until the English victory of Agin- 
court in 1415 forced the court of Charles VII to 
withdraw to Tours in central France. In the south 
around Avignon, panel painting appeared in an inde- 
pendent stylistic stream. 

Two major figures dominate the second half of the 
fifteenth century in the valley of the Loire and to the 
east: Jean Fouquet (ca. 1420-ca. 1481) and the 
Master of Moulins (fl. 1470-1500). The Cleveland 
Holy Trinity comes from the valley of the Loire as a 
fusion of styles, and as a link, between these two 
artists. 

Around the middle of the century, in the Provengal 
area to the south, worked the anonymous painter 
who created the precocious, eminently French, yet 
isolated altarpiece (now dismembered) referred to 
as the Annunciation of Aix. Its central panel is to be 
found today in the Cathedral of Aix. And to the 
west, from the area of Avignon, have come three 
great pieces: the Villeneuve Coronation of the Vir- 
gin (1454), painted at mid-century by Enguerrand 
Charonton (Quarton), from Avignon; and two great 
altars, by two unknown and marked personalities, 
the Avignon Pieta of 1460° and the Trinitarian 
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Altarpiece of Boulbon (1457-60)'°—both now in 
the Louvre. From each of these sources one can 
detect elements of similarity with the Cleveland 
Holy Trinity which mark the cross currents of ten 
to twenty years later and which lead observers to 
date Holy Trinity between 1465 and 1475. 

Although the iconography of the Trinity appears 
frequently in Italy and Spain!'' and is often found in 
earlier manuscript and stained glass, as we have seen, 
it is unusual, if not unique, in fifteenth-century 
French panel painting. The features of God the 
Father in Holy Trinity are strongly reminiscent of 
the frontal facial type of God the Father in van 
Eyck’s Ghent Altar (1432). A similar relationship 
also exists between the figures of God the Father in 
the upper left of The Annunciation of Aix!” and in 
the same relative position in the Avignonese panel 
of the Altarpiece of Boulbon.’* Yet the latter two 
renderings have a distinctively French element and 
quality, wholly un-Flemish. 

The figure of the Christ on the Cross has charac- 
teristics closest to Avignonese painting: a spare 
ascetic angularity and a quiet repose. It is as unreal- 
istic in terms of the Italian concept of the Botticelli 


panel of similar date, as it is suggestive of prototypes 
such as Christ on the Cross in The Holy Communion 
and the Martyrdom of St. Dionysius of 1416, at- 
tributed to Henri Bellechose!* (in the Louvre); the 
Christ on the Cross in the Crucifixion with Two 
Donors and Their Patron Saints Sebastian and 
Giles,” of the School of Provence of 1450 (in Aix); 
and in the Crucifixion from the Triptych of Loches'® 
of 1485. These cross currents merely maintain in 
their similarity the inherent aspect of details which 
go to furnish an indigenous French character. 
Several other features relate the Cleveland panel 
to the work of Fouquet and the Master of Moulins. 
The roseate mandorla, with its four red cherubim 
(Fig. 6) has its most obvious counterpart in Fou- 
quet’s Virgin and Child.‘* Facial characteristics, 
postures, general disposition of the angels, and in- 
deed the whole composition relate to the Virgin and 
Child Surrounded by Four Angels (Fig. 7) by the 
Master of Moulins, as does the central panel of the 
Moulins Triptych—Virgin and Child Surrounded by 
Angels'8—in its more elaborate, more developed, 
and less hieratic concept. 
All of these elements—the color scheme; the 
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Figure 6. Detail, showing mandorla and cherubim, 
from The Holy Trinity. 

Figure 7. Virgin and Child Surrounded by Four Angels 
Oil and tempera on panel, painted ca. 1480 

15% x 11% inches. Master of Moulins, French, 

XV century. Brussels, Musées Royaux des Beaux-Arts. 


varied shadings; the facial characteristics; the use of 
elements like the cherubim in the strictly French 
style of the Master of Moulins and Fouquet; the 
lack of realism and a treatment stemming deliber- 
ately from the manuscript tradition, hieratic and 
unrealistic—set the Cleveland Holy Trinity apart as 
unquestionably a French interpretation of an estab- 
lished theme. 

HENRY S. FRANCIS 

Curator of Paintings 


1Erwin Panofsky, Albrecht Diirer, 1 (Princeton, N. J., 
1945), 127. 


2 Quoted in Jameson-Eastlake, The History of Our Lord, 
II (London, 1872), 345. 


3Louis Grodecki, “Les vitraux allégoriques de Saint 
Denis,” Art de France, | (Paris, 1961), pp. 19-46; Figs. 


+Panofsky, p. 127. 
5Formerly collection of Viscount Lee of Fareham. 


660.79. Oil on poplar panel (identified in the laboratory 
of the Louvre by Mme. Marette). Painted area: 46% 
x 41% inches. Overall panel: 48% x 45% inches. Ex- 
colls: Camille Barere; M. Albert Cousin. 


™Two other examples of the crucifixion-type Trinity are 
represented in the Museum collection: 49.537, Illumi- 
nation, The Holy Trinity, Bohemian, XIV century, 
Wade Fund; 56.337, Hans Reinhardt the Elder (Ger- 
man, ca. 1581), Medal, The Trinity, silver, dated 
1544, Gift of G. Garretson Wade. 


SGrete Ring, A Century of French Painting 1400-1500 
(London, 1949), Pls. 63, 68. 


9 Ring, Pl. 108. 
10 Ring, PI. 107. 


11C. R. Post, A History of Spanish Painting (Cambridge, 
Mass.): VI, Pt. 1 (1935), Fig. 43; VI, Pt. 2 (1935), 
Fig. 144; VII, Pt. 2 (1938), Fig. 260; X1I, Pt. 1 (1958), 
Fig. 114. 


12 Ring, Pls. 43, 44. 
13 Ring, Pl. 107. 

14 Ring, Pl. 20. 

15 Ring, Pl. 61. 

16 Ring, PI. 95. 

17 Ring, PI. 74. 

18 Ring, Pl. 161. 
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Figure 1. Study for Aeneas’ Flight from Troy. Pen and brown ink, black chalk, 
brown and light yellow wash on gray-green paper, 277 x 427 mm., ca. 1587 
Federico Barocci, Italian, 1535?-1612. Purchase, L. E. Holden Fund. 60.26 


FEDERICO BAROCCI 


a stupy ror Aeneas’ Flight from Troy 
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Figure 2. 

Aeneas’ Flight from Troy 
Oil, 62% x 101% inches. 
dated 1598. Federico Barocci 
Reproduced through courtesy 
of Galleria Borghese, Rome 


Federico Barocci was one of the most widely admired 
artists of his time; that he was also a most conscien- 
tious and serious practitioner of his craft is evidenced 
by some thousand! drawings existing from his hand. 
An unpublished composition drawing? for his large 
painting of, Aeneas’ Flight from Troy was acquired 
by the Museum in 1960 through the L. E. Holden 
Fund (Fig. 1). 

Federico Barocci’s respect for his vocation is ac- 
counted for perhaps in part by pride of family. His 
great-grandfather, Ambrogio Barocci, a sculptor, 
was brought to Urbino by Federico da Montefeltre 
to work on the new ducal palace. Ambrogio there- 
upon settled in Urbino, married, and was eventually 
ennobled. His descendants were seal and gem carv- 
ers, watch and instrument makers, and also jurists. 
The family “remained a leading one in Urbino until 
the death of the last Barocci in 1622.” 

The date of Federico’s birth is in considerable 
doubt because of contradictory statements of his age 
by acquaintances in his later years. It is most prob- 
able that he was born in 1535. Early in his career he 
was attracted to Rome and the continuing artistic 
activity centering on the Vatican. Barocci’s earliest 
surviving works are paintings for churches in his na- 
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tive Urbino, done close to the time of his first trip to 
Rome in the mid-1550’s. In 1557 and 1558 Barocci 
was in Urbino painting his large Martyrdom of Saint 
Sebastian for the cathedral. From 1561 to 1563 he 
was again in Rome working on the frescoes of the 
Casino di Pio IV in the Vatican. Toward the end of 
this period, while occupied with another Vatican 
fresco, Moses and the Serpent, Barocci was stricken 
by a severe illness which prevented his working for 
several years, and from which he evidently suffered 
for the rest of his nonetheless long life. Already, how- 
ever, Vasari had characterized him as a “young man 
of great promise,”+ and for the almost fifty years of 
life remaining to him Barocci channeled his strength 
solely to the fulfillment of that promise. 

As a result of his illness Barocci returned to Ur- 
bino and the “benignita dell’aria nativa.”® Except for 
brief journeys to Perugia, Arezzo, and Florence in 
connection with commissions, he lived in Urbino 
thereafter. His enforced inactivity and retirement 
from Rome so early in his career seemingly had no 
effect on the spread of his fame. He continued to be 
sought after, and from the time he could paint again 
to the final years of his life, he was continually occu- 
pied with commissions. 
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Figure 3. Composition and perspective study for 
Aeneas’ Flight from Troy. Black and white chalk 

on blue paper, 412 x 264 mm. Federico Barocci 
Reproduced through courtesy of Uffizi Gallery, Florence 


This fortunate circumstance may have been partly 
due to the fact that the man who succeeded to the 
dukedom of Urbino in 1574, Francesco Maria II 
della Rovere, was an enthusiastic patron of the 
arts. In his piety and inclination to solitude, he was 
temperamentally sympathetic to the devout, sensitive, 
and rather melancholic artist. It was through the 
Duke as intermediary that Barocci was commis- 
sioned to paint his only venture outside the categories 
of devotional painting and portraiture. In 1586 the 
ambassador of Emperor Rudolf Il approached the 
Duke’s minister in Rome about a painting by Barocci 
for the Emperor. A letter from the Duke to his 
minister on the matter commented that the Em- 
peror’s taste did not run to devotional subjects*°— 
hence the Aeneid was selected as_ inspiration. 
Barocci’s painting of Aeneas’ Flight from Troy* was 
delivered to Prague in 1589. The painting passed 
later into the collection of Queen Christina of 
Sweden. It can be traced through two other owners 
to its sale at auction in London in 1800, and there- 
after disappeared. Fortunately, however, in 1598 
Barocci painted a replica’ for the Duke’s cousin, 
Monsignore Giuliano della Rovere, which is now in 
the Borghese Gallery in Rome (Fig. 2). 

A considerable number of drawing studies for the 
Aeneas painting are in Windsor, Berlin, and Flor- 
ence. Most are of single figures, or separate studies 
of hands, heads, legs, and feet. A composition and 
perspective study (Fig. 3) in the Uffizi collection 
shows Barocci’s early idea for the architectural set- 
ting, which is quite different from the architecture 
of the more developed drawing in Cleveland, though 
the basic linear pattern remains. In fact, the Mu- 
seum’s drawing is very close to the appearance of the 
Borghese painting in spite of its relatively small size 
and sketchy handling of detail, and surely came late 
in the series of drawings in preparation for the paint- 
ing. A lively touch in the drawing, relinquished per- 
haps for the sake of dignity in the painting, is the 


small dog running down the steps. Other differences 
are the plumes on Aeneas’ helmet and a circular dec- 
oration on the wall behind Aeneas which do not ap- 
pear in the painting. Two rapid detail sketches in ink 
and black chalk are added in the right margin. The 
drawing particularly dramatizes the expression of 
movement and the rhythmic arabesques of floating 
drapery for which Barocci was so admired by his 
contemporaries. 
LOUISE S. RICHARDS 
Assistant Curator of Prints and Drawings 


1 According to the listing in the Catalogue Raisonné by 
Harald Olsen, “Federico Barocci, a Critical Study in 
Italian Cinquecento Painting,” Figura, VI, 1955. Dr. 
Olsen’s publication is the basic source for this article. 

260.26. 277 x 426 mm. Drawing in pen and brown ink, 
with black chalk, and brown and light yellow wash, on 
gray-green paper. (Listed and repro. No. 72, CMA 
Bulletin, Dec. 1960, “Year in Review,” under title Study 
for the Destruction of Troy. Title and statistical data 
have since been altered as a result of further research 
and in conformity with Olsen’s Catalogue Raisonné.) 

3 Olsen, p. 17. 

4Olsen, pp. 21, 112. 

>The words of his biographer, Giovanni Pietro Bellori, 
Le Vite de’Pittori, Scultori ed Architetti moderni (Roma, 
1672). Quoted by Olsen, p. 22. 

6 Olsen, p. 65. 

7Olsen, p. 141, No. 381. 

8 Olsen, p. 142, No. 38II. 
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JEN JEN-FA 


Three Horses and Four Grooms 


Figure 1. Three Horses and Four Grooms 

Ink and color on silk, 114% x 53% inches 

Jén Jén-fa, Chinese, 1254-1327 

Purchase, Leonard C. Hanna, Jr., Bequest. 60.181 
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When Dean Swift selected a likelier candidate than 
man for wisdom and nobility, he chose the horse. 
Companion to man in war and sport, the horse has 
been represented by art from the earliest times. 

In the West he was represented as part of a com- 
position dominated by man (Marcus Aurelius) or 
deity (Apollo) until the appearance of the “horse- 
portrait” in the eighteenth century, principally in 
England. Perhaps with the rise of the hunt and espe- 
cially with the great vogue of racing, men began to 
search more closely for character and conformation, 
since these were now economically of great concern 
to breeders and bettors. The beautiful works of 
George Stubbs (Fig. 2), Ben Marshall, and others 
ushered in a new specialized category in Western Art. 

Much earlier, at least by the Tang Dynasty (618- 
907), the Chinese had established such a category 
and had officially recognized it in their historical and 
critical writings on painting, which with calligraphy 
was the art for both aristocrat and scholar. Before 
this, as in the West, the horse had been represented 


as part of a total composition—as a small sculptured 
fitting on harness or chariot or as a clay tomb sculp- 
ture (Fig. 3) in an entourage that could include 
demons, camels, fantastic animals, and humans. One 
of the earliest known representations is the pair of 
bronze horses (Fig. 4) from the Bequest of Leonard 
C. Hanna, Jr., probably dating from the earliest 
centuries of the Shang Dynasty (1523-1027 B.c.), 
before the elaborately developed bronze art of the 
An Yang Period (1300-1027 B.c.). These probably 
represent chariot horses, for the large royal tombs at 
An Yang contained live burials of paired horses with 
their now disintegrated chariots. They accompanied 
their owners to the grave to attest to his position, to 
serve him in the after-world, and precisely because 
they were his prized possessions. The custom con- 
tinued until about the time of Christ when this eco- 
nomically ruinous and cruel practice was abandoned 
in favor of the burial of effigies. From the Han Dy- 
nasty (206 B.c.-220 A.D.) on, tomb figurines, includ- 
ing those of horses, increased in numbers until by 
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the T’ang Dynasty statutory limitations were im- 
posed to regulate what had become ostentatious dis- 
play. 

Expansion of the newly reunified Chinese Empire 
under the T’ang Dynasty brought it control of Cen- 
tral Asia. With this came direct access through trib- 
ute and purchase to the great breeds of “blood-sweat- 
ing” horses that were raised on the plains and which 
formed the basic stock for the finest horses of the 
Near East and now, China. Before, except for such 
sporadic ventures as the Han Emperor Wu’s military 
expedition to Soghdiana for its fabulous horses, the 
Chinese had ridden the small, short and stocky native 
breed (Fig. 5). They could now mount the long-bar- 
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Figure 2 (left). Mares and Foals 
Oil on canvas, George Stubbs, English, 
1724-1806. Courtesy, The Earl Fitzwilliam 


Figure 3 (below). Glazed Earthenware 
Horse. Chinese, T’ang Dynasty, 
618-907, H.: 301% inches. 
Anonymous Gift. 55.295 

Figure 4 (below, left). 

Two Horses in Bronze, Chinese 

Early Shang Dynasty, 1523-1300 B.c. 
H.: 4% inches. Bequest of 

Leonard C. Hanna, Jr. 58.102 


Figure 5 (bottom). Gilt Bronze Horse 
Chinese, Han Dynasty, 206 B.c.-220 a.p. 
H.:3-1/16 inches. Bequest of 

Leonard C. Hanna, Jr. 58.79 
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reled, arch-necked, and large-headed horses they 
knew largely by legend and by sanguinary contact in 
the far reaches of the continental interior. The cav- 
alry had replaced the chariot as the principal use of 
the horse in war; while polo, short races, and hunt- 
ing were his lot in peace. 

The Imperial stables commanded the best horses 
and their individual character was recognized by 
various means, including names such as Dew Drops 
on Purple, Embroidered Shoulders Steed, and River 
of Flowers. The founder of the T’ang Dynasty, T’ang 
T’ai-Tsung caused six of his finest war horses to be 
immortalized in stone reliefs! designed by the finest 
court painter of his day, Yen Li-pén (630-673). This 
instance seems to be the first occasion when specific 
horses were portrayed for themselves alone, although 
the horse stiffly treading on a barbarian at the tomb 
of Ho Ch’ii-ping (145-119 B.c.), the general of 
Emperor Wu, might have been thought of as a por- 
trait rather than a symbolic representation. This 
practice was continued in the middle T’ang Period by 
the most famous horse painting specialist of all, Han 
Kan, whose paintings are lost save for one possible 
example: Night Shining White, in the collection of 
Sir Percival David, London. Han established the 
Chinese norm for horse painting, and the produc- 
tions of all who followed were measured against his 
works, real or imagined. 

Only one artist of the succeeding Sung Dynasty, Li 
Lung-mien (1040-1106), achieved anything like the 
success of Han Kan. Since the works of Han became 
so rare, however, those of Li (Fig. 6) served for 
“transmission | of the experience of the past] in mak- 
ing copies’*—as the sixth canon of Hsieh Ho (late 
fifth century) has it. The relatively effete and pleas- 
ure loving court of the Southern Sung at Hangchou 
could hardly have produced great horse painting; it 
was left to the contemporary “barbarian” Tartar 
kingdom of the Ch’in to the North to continue the 
genre. Some small albums and hanging scrolls of this 
period present vivid hunting scenes (Fig. 7); how- 
ever, the emphasis is upon the movement and envi- 
ronment of the chase rather than on the small and 
almost “furry” horses used by the Tartars. 

The conquest of China by the Mongols, who 
founded the dynasty known as Yiian (1279-1368), 
meant, among other things, the return of the horse 


Figure 6. Horse and Groom (detail). Li Lung-mien, 
Chinese, 1040-1106. Formerly Kikuchi Collection, Tokyo. 
(Destroyed in World War II.) 

Figure 7. Tartar Horsemen Hunting 

Ink and color on silk, 9-9/16 x 10% inches. 

Attributed to Ch’en Chu-chung, Chinese, 

Southern Sung Period, 1127-1278. 

Purchase, Charles W. Harkness Endowment Fund. 30.314 
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to Imperial favor and to an honored place in the 
categories of painting. The very earliest years of 
Yiian rule produced the best horse painters since Han 
Kan. The important minister and duke, Chao Méng-fu 
(1254-1322), was a famous painter and calligrapher 
whose name is so often associated with horse paint- 
ing that any work of this type is casually attributed 
to him, often with a signature conveniently supplied. 
And yet there is perhaps but one horse painting that 
can be seriously considered to be by him.* His son, 
Chao Yung (born 1289), also executed horse scrolls 
and one at least, which is a copy from the reportedly 
destroyed original by Li Lung-mien, has survived— 
a competent if scarcely inspired work. The third 
great horse painter of Yiian was Jén Jén-fa. Fortu- 
nately we possess several excellent scrolls from his 
hand and these form the earliest corpus from which 
we can gain an adequate aesthetic insight into the 
genre. One of these, a recorded handscroll (Fig. 1) 
formerly in the Imperial Collection in Peking and 
Mukden, is a recent proud acquisition of this 
museum. 

Until 1953 the chronology of Jén Jén-fa was 
founded on repetitions of traditional guesswork. But 
in that year four inscribed tombstones were found 
by accident in the Ch’ing-p’u District (hsien) not far 
west of Shanghai.® The tombstones were those of 
Jén Jén-fa, his son, and two of his nephews. The 
death dateof Jén is given as 1327 and the birth date 
as 1254, which confirms two authoritative sources® 
who agree that he died at the age of seventy-three. 
The stele with his epigraph has long been lost, but 
Wang Feng (1319-1388), a late Yiian poet and 
friend of Jén Jén-fa’s third son, left a poem still ex- 
tant in his Wu-ch’i-ch’i? (Collection of the Wu-t'ung 
Stream) which throws some light on Jén’s life. Wang 
writes in “On Visiting the Jén Tombs” that the now 
lost epigraph was shown him by Jén’s grandson, and 
he summarizes it in the postscript to the poem with 
such additional information as he could gain from 
the elders of the painter’s home town, Ching-lung- 
chen. 

Jén Jén-fa (nickname or tzii: Tzii-ming; artistic 
name or hao: Yiieh-shan or Yiieh-shan-tao-jén) was 
born in a tiny river village near Ch’ing-lung-chen, 
surrounded by luxuriant reeds, rushes, and water 
mallows. The mere ten families of the village made 
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their living by hunting water fowl and wild pheasant. 
Jén evidently forsook his neighbors’ ways, for in 
1272 he passed the county examination at the age of 
eighteen. About 1275 or 1276 the town was overrun 
by conquering Mongol armies, and about the time 
of the fall of the Southern Sung Dynasty in 1279, 
Jén became a police officer in his native village. He 
achieved some fame in this post for his capture of a 
gang of counterfeiters whose rendezvous was a 
Buddhist monastery! In 1288 he joined a naval expe- 
dition to Indo-China as “captain of a thousand house- 
holds.” In 1303, at forty-nine years, because of his 
previous knowledge of water control, he was sum- 
moned to the work of dredging the Wu-sung River 
and was awarded the title Executive Assistant of the 
Bureau of Waterworks. In 1308 he was Vice-Prefect 
of Chia-hsing, the home town of another famous 
Yiian scholar-painter, Wu-Chén (1280-1354). In 
1309, for water control work near the capital, Peking, 
he was promoted to vice-director of his bureau. By 
1316 Jén was Prefect of the Tsung-ming Island in 
Kiangsu Province, and noted for his work in educa- 
tion. From 1322 on, he was once again active in 
water control and in 1324 was raised to Vice-Com- 
missioner in Charge of Waterworks and State Farms. 
In 1327, at seventy-three years, he was retired with 
the grand-sounding title of Vice-Commissioner of the 
Pacification Commission of the Chieh-tung Circuit. 
He died the same year. His major literary work 
was a ten-chapter book on water control (Shui-li shu), 
but he was also famous as a painter. Two of his paint- 
ings, including one of horses, were Imperial com- 
missions of Jén-tsung (reigned 1314-1320) to be 
placed in the Imperial Library. 

Wang Feng’s long neglected postscript gives us 
the first true profile of this important master. It epito- 
mizes the Chinese ideal of the scholar-official-artist 
with but one exception. Jén was a practical man of 
affairs—an engineer—which may have led to the 
omission of his name from the official history of the 
Yiian Dynasty. Like all scholar-officials Jén was a 
master of calligraphy and hence of the brush. What 
is amazing, considering his watery background, is 
his apparent specialization in horse painting. But our 
amazement at this is more than matched by the 
wonder caused by his masterful evocation of the 
great T’ang tradition of horse painting. 
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The Cleveland scroll takes its place with the best 
of his few remaining works. The sensitively calcu- 
lated representational and aesthetic procession of 
grooms and horses is matched by the intuitively 
geometric precision of his magnificent fine wire-like 
brush strokes. The sober colors of the horses— chest- 
nut, cinnamon, and dapple-gray—provide a subtle 
counterpoint to the gently vibrant gray, red, pink, 
and mauve of the grooms. Beginning with a relatively 
static group of three, with the horse in profile, the 
tempo gently stirs with the turned head of the second 
horse and then moves to a noble climax in the steady 
gait of the dappled stallion with his undulating mane 
and tail. To the Chinese, the horse was a symbol of 
nobility and this scroll is fully expressive of this 
symbolism. 

The qualities of Jén Jén-fa and of his painting are 
well described in the colophon added at the end of 
the scroll and signed “Chien-feng-shan-jén [the 
Mountain Dweller of the Sword Peak |, Wang I-ying, 
written in the Ch’ii-ssti-t’ing pavilion at Ch’i-yang”: 

As for painters of horses in the previous dynasty, 

Surely the name of Yiieh-shan |Jén Jén-fa| must 
come first. 

Under his brush and on his silk 

They seem to have just galloped out from the 
Imperial Stud. 

Now as the world overflows with inferiority, 

Who, from the stable, can recognize a 
dragon-horse® amidst mediocrity! 

Jén Yiieh-shan [Jén Jén-fa] of the Yuan Dynasty was 

best in horse paintings. The three fine steeds he painted 

in this scroll are so dashing, so vigorous in spirit that 
they have indeed grasped some of the ‘brush-idea’ 

of Han Kan. Not long ago this painting has come into 

the possession of Mr. Kuei-Shan-ch’iian, who asked for 

my inscription. And I, while reading the old 

manuscripts of Heng-shan |Wén Cheng-ming, 1470- 

1559, the famous Ming scholar-painter] by accident, 

came across the poem quoted above. As the ancients 

said, ‘in painting horses, Master Han was [inspired 

by and produced] real horses; in composing poems, 

Master Su {Su Tung-p’o, the leading Sung poet] wrote 

as if a painting were before him.’ These are truly what 

should be considered the two excellences; indeed they 
are to be treasured |i.e., Jén’s painting and Wén’s 

poem manifest the earlier accomplishments of 

Han Kan and Su Tung-p’o}. 

In the sixth month of the year of Jén Tz’t 
[either 1552 or 1612]. 
SHERMAN E. LEE, Curator of Oriental Art 
WAI-KAM HO, Assistant Curator 


1 Two of these are now in the University Museum, Phila- 
delphia; the other four, sadly damaged, are in the 
museum at Si-an whence they were moved from original 
placement nearby. 


*Hsieh Ho, Ku-hua p’in-lu, as translated by A. Soper, 
“The First Two Laws of Hsieh Ho” in The Far Eastern 
Quarterly, VII (August, 1949) No. 4, 423. 


3See Wen Wu, 1958, No. 6, p. 1, Watering Horses in the 
Autumn Countryside, dated 1312, formerly in the im- 
portant collections of Liang Ch’ing-piao and the Ch’ien 
Lung Emperor. 


460.181. H.: 11-3/16 inches; L.: 5334 inches (painting 
only), ink and color on silk, handscroll. Signed “Yiieh- 
shan” with one seal of the artist. Two seals (inter- 
polated?) of the important collector Liang Ch’ing-piao 
(1620-1691). Ten seals of the Emperors Ch’ien Lung 
(1736-1796) and Hsiian T’ung (1909-1911). Colophon 
of 123 characters including a poem, by Wang I-ying with 
three seals; ink on silk. Recorded in the Ch’ien Lung 
catalogue of 1791 (Shih-Chii Pao-Chi), pt. 2, Vol. 13, 
p. 726b, and listed in Lost Calligraphies and Paintings 
of the Palace Collection. Only seven other scrolls can 
be reasonably attributed to Jén Jén-fa; A Horse Leaving 
the Stable, dated 1280 (not 1340 as hitherto believed), 
now in the Hui-hua Kan, Peking; Five Horses, dated 
1304, formerly in the Lo Chen-yii collection; Tribute 
Horses, dated 1308, now in the Palace Collection at 
Taichung, Taiwan; Nine Horses, dated 1324, formerly 
Okazaki Collection, now in a private collection, Japan; 
Chang Kuo and the Emperor Ming Huang, in the Hui- 
hua Kan, Peking; The Drunken Return of the Five 
Princes, Walter Hochstadter Collection, Zurich; The 
Lean Horse and the Fat Horse, now in the Hui-hua Kan, 
Peking. The scroll Five Horses, at the Fogg Museum, 
Harvard University, has Jén’s signature but the attribu- 
tion now seems open to serious doubt. 


5Tsung Tien, “Yiian Jén Jén-fa mu-chi ti fa-hsien” (The 
discovery of the tombstone of Jén Jén-fa of Yiian Dy- 
nasty), Wen Wu, 1959, No. 11, pp. 25-26. 


6 Gazette of Ching-p’u-hsien and the Shin-Y iian-shih (New 
Yuan Dynastic History ), ibid., p. 25. 


7™Wang Feng, Wu-ch’i-chi, TSCC ed., Chuan 6, pp. 316- 
S87. 


8Literally a “dragon-medium” in the sense of the fine 
horse evoking a dragon. 
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Figure 1. Markwippach, oil on canvas, dated 1917, 3134 x 3934 inches 
Lyonel Feininger, American, 1871-1956. Gift of Julia, wife of Lyonel Feininger. 60.180 


LYONEL FEININGER Markwippach 


* 


In February 1960 the Museum held a retrospective 
exhibition of the work of Lyonel Feininger (1871- 
1956) in which the oil painting Markwippach (Fig. 
1)! was included as an example of cubistic influences 
in Feininger’s work of his pre-Bauhaus period. 
Through the generosity of Julia, wife of Lyonel 
Feininger, Markwippach could be shown in the Year 
in Review 1960 exhibition among the works which 
had come to the Museum as a gift. 

When Lyonel Feininger left his native Manhattan 
to study music in Europe in 1887 he was caught up 
in the transition from Impressionism to the new 
“Isms” of modern art, developed by and from the 
concepts of such great innovators as Cézanne, 
Gauguin, Van Gogh, and Seurat. Feininger shifted 
his career from music to painting, and after a train- 
ing period at the Hamburg and Berlin academies 
began work as an illustrator for leading European 
humorous weeklies. He showed an early concern for 
scale. His caricature revealed a preoccupation with 
the relationship of man in the universe. What began 
as an exaggeration of the typical in his grotesques 
became, in his later work, abstraction in search of 
visual truths. By nature of a modest and introspective 
personality Feininger, though keenly aware of each 
step and trend in the development of art in the early 
twentieth century, worked out his own style in soli- 
tude. In 1911 he was ready for his first exhibition at 
the Salon des Artistes Indépendants in Paris where 
the cubists showed their work publicly for the first 
time. His six paintings hung among those of Braque, 
Picasso, Matisse, Delaunay, de Chirico, and others. 

Feininger found in Cubism an order and harmony 
corresponding to his own vision and personality. It 
gave him assurance that he was on the right path for 
the development of his style. In 1913 Franz Marc 
invited Feininger to exhibit with Der Blaue Reiter 
(the Blue Rider)? group at the Erste Deutsche 
Herbstsalon (First German Autumn Salon) spon- 
sored by Herwarth Walden of Der Sturm. He re- 
mained closely affiliated with this group, exhibiting 
regularly throughout World War I at Der Sturm 
Gallery in Berlin with German Expressionists, Italian 
Futurists, French Cubists, and Russian painters. 

The nucleus of Der Sturm group became the 
founders of the Bauhaus. When the war ended and 
the German Kaiserreich collapsed, hope for a new 


concept of art and its place in society found its ex- 
pression in the philosophy of the Bauhaus, an insti- 
tution founded by Walter Gropius at Weimar in 
1919. Feininger was the first to be called in as a 
Bauhaus teacher. Klee, Muche, Schlemmer, Kan- 
dinsky, and Moholy-Nagy followed. The Bauhaus 
promoted the interrelationship of the arts and crafts; 
it reacted against art pour l'art. The guiding spirit 
was the medieval workshop translated into machine- 
age terms. During these Bauhaus years in Weimar, 
Feininger’s art developed into the style of his matur- 
ity. When the Nazi regime closed the Bauhaus in 
1932, which had then been transferred to Dessau, 
and banned all modern art, Feininger returned to the 
United States and settled finally in New York. 

Markwippach was painted in 1917. Feininger 
refers to the years around 1917 as his “monumental 
period,” and it is distinguished by works of magnifi- 
cently enduring character and monumental scale.® 
Out of this period came a number of paintings which 
show Feininger’s preoccupation with formalistic 
problems in nature and cubist forms; among them 
Markwippach. 

Feininger was fond of the lonely Thuringian vil- 
lages; their peace and intense quietness attracted 
him. He would stroll through the countryside hiking 
or biking, hunting for hidden motifs, making endless 
sketches which he worked over in his studio. In this 
careful process he distilled his personal images and 
at the same time kept intact the intensity of his 
response to nature. It was in these remote villages 
that Feininger’s style matured and where he devel- 
oped his remarkable gift of giving commonplace 
forms a monumental character. 

Markwippach strikes us by its spontaneity when 
compared with the more restrained character of typi- 
cal work of this period. We are actual witnesses to a 
world being destroyed and rebuilt in accordance with 
the artist’s developed images. The painting seems 
symbolic of the challenge with which the modern 
artist was confronted to construct a world in new 
visual terms. 

After the Impressionists through their analytical 
technique “freed elements which had previously ad- 
hered solidly together by severing contour from 
form, form from color, color from light,’’4 a juggling 
with possibilities began: a new dimension of simul- 
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Figure 2. Markwippach, woodcut, 1918, 225 x 277 mm. 
Lyonel Feininger. Collection, Mrs. Lyonel Feininger 


taneity was added—brush strokes, color, line, and 
light (together or independently) served as elements 
for emotional expression or existed for their aesthetic 
value alone. Forms were analyzed into their struc- 
tural elements to be reassembled into two-dimen- 
sional geometric shapes or to form purely geometric 
designs. 

Feininger adapted the cubism of Braque and Pi- 
casso to a highly individualistic style of his own, 
combining natural with cubist forms. He constructs 
with integrated light and color. The structure and 
tonality come into existence through conjunction of 
colors and form. The source of light is mobile; it 
emanates from the picture itself, at times illuminat- 
ing, at times pervading transparent planes. Feininger 
shared Delaunay’s interest in problems of color and 
light as independent pictorial elements. He rejected 
Delaunay’s theoretical approach, however, which 
accepted new structures from elements not derived 
from nature. Feininger, like Cézanne, retained na- 
ture as a point of departure and wished to convey 
the solidity of the tangible world along with the 
translucency of the visible world. For the same rea- 
son, he was not satisfied with the Cubists’ exclusive 
problem of aesthetic design and color. Feininger 
paints sharply defined angular areas using sensitive 
tonal gradations. At times Feininger’s colors, like 
those of Paul Klee, move over and under each other. 
This effect is achieved by a chromatic superimposi- 
tion of colors and resembles the vibration of inter- 
valed tones in music. 

Much has been said about Feininger’s relation to 
music, particularly to Bach fugues. Feininger was as 
much a musician as he was a painter. It is only nat- 
ural that the same form element which ruled his 
musical expression would govern his paintings. The 
fugal character is clearly revealed in his picture con- 
structions: the intersection and interpenetration of 
planes; the transposition; the simultaneity; the tonal 
echoes; but above all, the infallible return to the 
original key. It is true that the character of fugues is 
austere; yet at times their formal strictness is dis- 
guised, particularly in the part, called stretto, which 
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ushers in the final statement in the tonic key in a 
quicker tempo and cumulative effect of overlapping 
voices. Such passages are as gay and turbulent as 
Markwippach, where we find a lively array of over- 
lapping planes and volumes in a quick interplay of 
contrasting directions. The whole village seems to 
dance around and with the church. Strong diagonal 
shafts stress the dynamic animation and emphasize 
the vertical strength of the little Romanesque church 
tower with its components tipping from one side to 
another, reminiscent of a toy brick tower built by 
the careful and awkward hand of a young child. The 
contrasted yellow and blue, the pale terra cotta, and 
the few warm touches of orange placed at intervals, 
create a rich yet strangely cool effect. The artist tells 
about an encounter with a peacock some time before 
he painted Markwippach, and he always referred to 
it as his “peacock painting.”® We may with some 
imagination read into its composition and sparkling 
colors the strutting bird with its iridescent feather 
tail proudly spread. Each of the countless parts in the 
picture seems alive, all form, meaningful for the 
characteristic whole. In all of Feininger’s paintings 
we get this complete and total impression of harmon- 
izing details, observed in nature and passed prisma- 
like through the artist’s educated sensitivity. 

One year after Markwippach was painted, the 
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artist began a rich production of woodcuts, among 
them a version of the painting (Fig. 2).° In their 
search for intense emotional expression German Ex- 
pressionists had revived the woodcut as a medium 
which lent itself to two-dimensionality. Feininger’s 
woodcuts and water colors occupy an important 
place among his total work. Some of the prints, de- 
lightfully playful, grotesque, and sarcastic, reflect 
Feininger’s great sensibility which embraces both 
seriousness and gaiety. 

Feininger selects as his motifs vast planes of sky 
and water, sailboats, and architectural elements 
whose forms already correspond to his ideas. Figures 
which appear in these landscapes are shown in their 
relation to space which looms vast and towering 
before and above them. They become symbols of 
man’s existence and his place in the universe. His 
sailboats, skyscrapers, gables, and churches are al- 
ways subordinated to the total role in which the artist 
has cast his image. His paintings are not intimate. 
The artist has captured the mysterious strength which 
lets his sailboats glide majestically through timeless 
seas and which lifts his towers high up into the air. 
Feininger’s art is of noble simplicity and quiet 
grandeur both in attitude and expression. 

ANN TZEUTSCHLER 
Assistant Curator of Paintings 


News Note 


The retirement at the end of February of Miss Elta 
Albaugh as Reference Assistant in the Library leaves a 
place which will be hard to fill adequately. With a back- 
ground in the teaching of art and a professional degree 
from the Library School of Western Reserve University, 
Miss Albaugh came to the Library from Mather College 
Library in 1935. Since then she has solved many knotty 
problems of identification of art objects for staff, mem- 
bers, and public. Her kindly interest in people has re- 
sulted in heartfelt thanks from many artists, authors, 
scholars, and students. Her collection contains early 
works of prominent Cleveland artists whose talent she 
recognized and encouraged. Miss Albaugh has our best 
wishes for happy years ahead. Some of this time will be 
spent at the Museum for consultation and work with her 
creation, the Library clipping files, one of its most 
valuable assets. 


160.180. Oil on canvas. 31%4 x 39% inches. Ex-coll.: 
Mrs. Lyonel Feininger. Exh.: Lyonel Feininger Memori- 
al Exhibition, 1959-60, during its American circuit at San 
Francisco Museum of Art; Minneapolis Institute of Arts; 
The Cleveland Museum of Art; Albright Art Gallery, 
Buffalo; Museum of Fine Arts, Boston; cat. No. 11. Year 
in Review 1960, The Cleveland Museum of Art, Decem- 
ber 1960, cat. No. 58, repr. Lit.: Hans Hess, Lyonel 
Feininger (Stuttgart, 1959), p. 81, repr. pl. 8, p. 83; 
Oeuvre Cat. No. 168. Willi Wolfradt. “Lyonel Fein- 
inger,” Jahrbuch der Jungen Kunst, 1924, repr. p. 70. 


*Hans Konrad Roethel, Modern German Painting, tr. 
Desmond and Louise Clayton (New York, 1957), p. 27: 
“Der Blaue Reiter (The Blue Rider) in fact meant only 
the name of the editorial staff (Kandinsky and Marc) of 
an art almanac which organized two exhibitions in 
Munich.” Der Blaue Reiter exhibitions were: afterwards 
taken over by Herwarth Walden and held at Der Sturm 
Gallery in Berlin. 


3The artist mentioned in particular Zirchow V (Brook- 
lyn Museum, Brooklyn, N. Y.); Zirchow VI (coll. un- 
known); and Vollersroda III (coll. Frank Loesser, New 
York City) as belonging to this period. All three works 
were painted in 1916. 


4Rene Huyghe, /deas and Images in World Art, tr. Nor- 
bert Guterman (New York, 1959), p. 159. 


5 Hans Hess, Lyonel Feininger (Stuttgart, 1959), p. 81. 


6 Markwippach, woodcut, 225 x 277 mm., coll. Mrs. 
Lyonel Feininger. Exh.: The Work of Lyonel Feininger, 
1951, The Cleveland Museum of Art, cat. No. 143. 


MUSEUM HOURS 

Open free at all times. 

Closed Monday. 

Tuesday 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

Wednesday 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

Thursday 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

Friday 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. during lecture season. 

Saturday 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Sunday, New Year’s Day, and 
Memorial Day 1 p.m. to 6 p.m. 

RESTAURANT 


Tuesday through Saturday luncheon is served 
from 12 m. to 2:15 p.m. 

Afternoon tea is served from 3:15 to 4:45 p.m. Tuesday 
through Friday, and 3:15 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. on 
Saturday. 
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43rd May Show ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF ARTISTS 


AND CRAFTSMEN OF THE WESTERN RESERVE May 10-June 11 


ahs Courtesy, Dover Publications, Inc 
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